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RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

seldom forward mail of this sort you 

should let us know promptly about your 
plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is read- 
ing handwriting. Won't you please print 
just as legibly as possible when sending 
instructions? 
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HE above title was given some years ago to a very remarkable woman whose 
real name, of course, is Mrs. Velma B. Johnston of Reno, Nevada. 
To the readers of this magazine, Reader’s Digest, Time Magazine, True Maga- 
zine and the nation’s press, radio and television, she is the woman who, for ten long 
years, struggled heroically to put a stop to the cruel and horrible methods used by the 


professional wild-horse and mustang catchers and killers operating in some of our wes- 
tern states. 


We met her for the first time in Boston, on September 12, 1959, just a few days 
after President Eisenhower had signed her bill into law. Mrs. Johnston came to Boston 
as the guest of the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. to be honored at a luncheon and as the first 


woman ever to receive our Society’s Angell Gold Medal. (see pictures of her on pages 
10-11.) 


Mrs. Johnston asked us to thank, with all her heart, our thousands of members who 
wrote letters and sent wires to their congressmen, and we only wish all our readers 
could have met her personally. She charmed everyone who met her in Boston, with 
her sincerity, her gentleness and, of course, her great courage. We have known many 


wonderful and great women since we have been in humane work, but “Wild Horse 
Annie”’ is certainly one of the greatest. 


In response to our medal presentation speech. she spoke so movingly that even the 
professionals in the audience sat spellbound, and in closing she told her audience that 
she had made some notes of her thoughts immediately after receiving the wire that 
informed her she had won a great victory. This is what she wrote: 

“Have you ever wondered how it feels to touch a star? I can pretty well tell you 
about now. The feeling is a combination of many things: 

“Of exhilaration over the successful accomplishment of a difficult job; of grati- 
tude to all those who have helped to bring it about; of an inability to believe that the 
long, hard fight is actually over; of a great pride in belonging to a country where it is 
possible to fight for that in which we believe, and to be granted the right to speak for 
it to that country’s lawmakers. 

“It is a combination, too, of a deep humility for the love and respect that are 
written into the hundreds upon hundreds of letters that I have received from my fellow 
men; of sincere appreciation for the courtesy, kindness and consideration that were 
shown to me by the senators and congressmen, not only from my own state, but from 
every state in the Union, while I was in Washington, to the extent that not for a moment 
did I feel unsure, or alone, or far from home; of high regard for the written word in mag- 
azines and newspapers, that added its strength in support of our efforts; of unshakable 
faith in the ability of the individual to succeed in his endeavors eventually. 

“Of a sublime belief in the great capacity of the human mind and heart for good- 
ness and compassion when alerted to iniquities of any kind; of profound joy, because 
children, little and big, in their many different ways, responded to the dire plight of 
their animal friends—their letters of thanks, misspellings and all, are worthy of a 
special place in a treasure chest of important things; of an overwhelming awareness 
of the truly broad scope of humaneness that is not limited by political or religious affil- 
iations, nor by any of the barriers so common to many of our social problems; of a 
knowledge of the tremendous strength and ability of organizations throughout the 
country, and their dedication, in the fight to right the wrongs done to those in the 
animal world; of a peace within that comes with knowing that one small part of this 
earth is a little better for our having righted a wrong. 

“How does it feel to touch a star? It feels real good.” 


Tonight on western plains the mustangs sleep peacefully, and tomorrow they will 
not be hunted down by airplanes or trucks, thanks mostly to Mrs. Johnston who aroused 
America to demand legislation to stop a shameful cruelty. 

We salute “Wild Horse Annie” —a truly great lady. 


R about twenty years my country 

squire and I have been proprietors 
of a chain of winter season luncheonettes. 
Most of our patrons are “regulars” and 
seem to know it as soon as we dust off the 
counters in the fall. The majority are 
fliers employed in the insect and weed 
control business. As sidelines they have 
such careers as singer, mimic, acrobat, 
clown, fashion model, baby sitter and 
builder. 

Our patrons never pay us in money. 
Instead, we receive full value, not only in 
the insect and weed control services, but 
in “floor show” acts as well. Of course 
you wouldn't enjoy eating at our lun- 
cheonettes for they are rather crude. In 
fact they are for the birds—they are bird 
feeders. 

A milk carton with openings cut on 
two opposite sides has a slim stick stuck 
through underneath to form a double 
perch. It is surprisingly durable, especi- 
ally with drainage holes jabbed in the 
bottom and an extra piece of waxed card- 
board stapled to the top. It is hung—by 
a wire loop passed through its “gables” — 
from the tip of a branch where large 
birds and cats hesitate to invade it. 

Chickadees, titmice and downy wood- 
peckers especially like the chopped suet 
and peanut butter we feature in this 
feeder. And the more the wind tosses the 
milk carton about, the more these little 
clowns and acrobats seem to enjoy them- 
selves, hanging upside down or rocking 
from side to side. 

For larger birds another feeder holds 
chunks of suet and meat trimmings. It 
is of wood with a wire barred front which 
slopes in from top to base. We dubbed 
this one “the pipe feeder” because it hangs 
from a pipe standard. Fashionably garbed 
bluejays lord it over the pipe feeder. 
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By Lois Kuhn 


However, the small suet eaters go there 
when the milk carton supply runs out. 
Downeys shinny up the pipe as though it 
were a tree trunk instead of smooth, cold 
metal. 

The third feeder is a tall, narrow 
wooden box with a hinged lid. A sloping 
partition near the bottom controls the 
flow of cracked corn, wheat and sunflower 
seeds which it dispenses. Lovely redbirds 
(cardinals) are daily diners here and the 
sunflower seeds are mainly for them. It 
is quite appealing to see handsome Mr. 
Redbird feed his modishly lipsticked mate 
a choice nutmeat. 

When suet runs out the titmice take 
sunflower seeds as a seemingly welcome 
substitute. They use the “carry out” 
policy and fly off with the seeds. 

For sparrows and junces we scatter 
crumbs near the grain feeder. A large pan 
of water, which also serves as a bathing 
pool, is in the center of the group of 
feeders. All are within sight of the 
kitchen sink window. Tasks pass quickly 
when done to such a variety of entertain- 
ment as our luncheonette patrons furnish. 

And surprise guests appear. A big 
white hare once came over from a neigh- 
boring place. This fall it was a turkey 
hen. After a heavy snow a crow occa- 
sionally descends like a blot on the fresh 
whiteness. Once in a while quail ap- 
proach cautiously and dine briefly. Often 
a cottontail rabbit pauses for a meal and 
the birds do not seem to mind. On a 


moonlight night several bunnies may be | 


seen grouped about the grain feeder. 
Other grain feeders, disguised as tree 
stumps, are spaced about in the brush of 
the back acres for quail, stray pheasants, 
and any other birds or animals that care 
to patronize them. Trails in the snow 
testify that they are popular. Yes, indeed. 
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| Bye on a farm in Michigan in the late 
1800’s was much different than farm 
life of the early 1900’s—the years that 
this writer can remember best in her 
childhood. But sister Ann, some years 
older, recalls even an earlier time; al- 
though the team of horses which she 
recalls, I can well remember, for they 
served many years as the driving horses; 
as well as doing farm work. 

Daisy and Fanny they were called. 
Fanny was the matron of the team, and 
every year or two had a baby colt to add 
to the pastures. Daisy had but one colt, 
Gyp. 

One day, as Anna recalls, she was 
picking the wild strawberries in a field 
cleared from the birches and poplars, near 
a little creek. The team of mares were 
pasturing in the field; but Anna didn’t see 
Fanny and she wondered about her. 
Daisy kept looking toward the thicket of 
willows and red osier growing near the 
creek; Anna was afraid that Fanny might 
have become mired in the mud along the 
stream. She recalls that she hung her 
berry pail on a limb and started down the 
pathway toward the willows and the 
creek. As she started down the path, 
Daisy, ears flat in disapproval, followed 
close to her heels. She acted rather cross 
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but Anna wasn’t afraid of her friend. 
Coming at last into a cleared space 
among the willows and osier, where the 
bright summer sun shone down warmly, 
she saw there a surprise. Fanny was urg- 
ing a dark, long legged colt to arise and 


come to his rations! Daisy went over and 
touched noses with her faithful team-mate 
and looked at the new colt—as proud as 
any aunt could be. Anna turned away 
and wisely walked back to her berry pick- 
ing. She didn’t run home to tell of her 
discovery for children were not forward 
about such matters in those days. By mid- 
afternoon, Fanny came out of the willows 
followed by her awkward offspring and 
that was soon enough for the rest of the 
family to learn about it. Anna cherished 
her secret all through the years. Daisy 
was not just a horse to Anna, rather she 
was more like a human friend, a true 
friend to her team-mate. 

It is quite possible that Daisy stood by 
for hours and had gone to the edge of the 
field to snatch a bit of lunch after Junior 
arrived. Anyway, that is how the 
little ten-year-old girl figured it. 

Daisy and Fanny were long our faithful 
team, living to a great age, and for the 
last few years of life, retired to the 
pleasant pastures in summer and fed 
ground feed in the winter. 

Anna cherished the story for all the 
years of her older life and had something 
to remember—faithful friendship of a 
team of work horses on the farm of her 
childhood in Michigan. 
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Untouchables 


By Agnes M. Pharo 


OME philosopher has said that fate gives us our relatives, 

including our “poor relations.” That same fate, no doubt, 
gives Mother Nature some poor relations also—creatures that, 
for one reason or another, are shunned by animal and man. 

Heading this avoid-if-possible list is the skunk, and no one 
has to be reminded to keep at a respectable distance when he is 
about. His weapon, of course, is the musky liquid which he 
squirts from special glands at the base of his tail, and which 
can be broadcast for a half mile when the wind is right. 
Although it is a most effective defense, the skunk doesn’t like his 
perfume any more than the rest of us do, and when he has routed 
the enemy, he takes off to more fragrant places and quickly as 
possible. 

In his black and white tuxedo, the skunk is a gentleman and 
always gives fair warning before blasting the opposition. First 
he will growl and stamp a tiny foot. If this is ignored, he raises 
his plume of a tail, with tip curved. If the enemy still persists, 
he can expect the worst. The skunk straightens his tail, whips 
around and fires his squirt gun, and his aim is always perfect. 
This odor weapon is the little skunk’s only defense. Without 
it he would soon perish, for his short legs could not carry him 
beyond the reach of a swift enemy. 

His cousin, the wolverine, also gives off a foul odor detested 
by all his neighbors. In spite of his name, he is no relation 
of the wolf but is so called because his cruel cunning is sugges- 
tive of that animal. The one good thing about him is the 
usefulness of his dark brown coat with lighter streaks along the 
sides. It is not soft or silky but neither will it freeze when wet, 
even in sub-zero weather. 

Another unpopular resident of the forest is the porcupine. 
Not only is he malodorous but his quills make him a vicious 
adversary. Contrary to an old belief, the porcupine doesn’t 
throw these quills but can jab hundreds of them into an enemy 
with his tail. In his nightly forays, this animated pin-cushion 
damages many trees by chewing off the outer bark to get at the 
inner layer which is his main source of winter food. Young 
leaves and plants form his summer diet, enhanced by an occa- 
sional raid on some cornfield. 

Foul odors and sharp quills are given for a reason by Mother 
Nature : Protection. 


Monument Friend 


By John L. Holden 


ACH year thousands of visitors gaze upon a monument of 
man’s engineering skill, a structure of concrete and steel 
that towers more than 700 feet above the swirling, turbulent 
majesty of the Colorado River. Yet, very few of those who are 
privileged to look at the awesome sight know that it is also the 
memorial of a mongrel dog named Nig. 


As dogs go, Nig didn’t amount to much. He wasn’t big, 
and he wasn’t a blueblood of the canine world. As a matter 
of fact, the only claim he had on immortality was the great 
heart that beat warmly and showered affection on everyone 
with whom he came in contact. After all these years nobody is 
even sure what color he was. 


He was the particular pet of not one but of every one of the 
workmen on the gigantic project. He slept in the trailers, in 
rooms of whatever man he happened to be with when night 
came. Nobody even knew who had really owned him. The 
food that fed his body came from the workers’ lunch buckets, 
and that which fed his soul came from the hard, work-calloused 
hands laid in kindness upon his head. 


Nig always knew when a man had troubles and he would 
often leave a laughing group of workers to seek out one who was 
sitting alone with his worries. Stretching out before him he 
would lay his head upon his paws and look with sad eyes at the 
troubled worker. If this failed to gain his attention, he would 
let out a mournful sigh and roll over on his side and cry like a 
puppy. Once attention was given, he would act the clown he 
was and chase his tail, or fall over his own big feet. Laughter 
was his life and he was a court jester, a master of tricks to raise 
one’s sagging morale. 


Right before the finishing of the big dam, Nig was run over 
by a truck. The driver learning what had happened, hurried 
back to the scene and at sight of the broken body dropped to his 
knees a few feet away, tears welling up in his eyes, while sur- 
rounding him was a group of workmen with accusing eyes. 


Nig, though dying, was ever the bringer of good feeling and 
this was no exception. He rallied his great heart to the need. 
Whether he knew this man was the one who had caused his 
pain, none could say, but he pulled his crushed body to the 
kneeling man and licked the hand hanging listlessly at his side. 


Nig had a real funeral. Men pouring concrete at the top 
of the dam gently laid his battered body in the forms and 
poured the cold cement about him, sealing forever the tomb of 
their friend. 


Though that incident took place many years ago, visitors 
may still see some former employee on the dam gazing intently 
at a spot near the center of Boulder Dam, then walk off silently, 
his lips moving as though uttering a prayer for the dog, just a 
mongrel dog named Nig. 
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RIC considered the dog house as his special private quarters. 

He seemed to enjoy it and had plenty of exercise in the big 

enclosed run. He never seemed to mind being confined there 

in the enclosed area at night since he had all the necessary 

comforts, namely drinking water, a warm, dry shelter and an 
exercise area. 

One morning while the family was eating breakfast he gave 
them a big surprise. Jeanie saw him first. “Look, Daddy, there’s 
Eric on the terrace scratching on the door. Please, Daddy, he 
wants to come in.” 

“That rascal!” her father said. “How on earth did he get out 
of his pen? Who put him in last night?” 

Eric bounced in, happy to be with those he loved. Jeanie 
held him by his collar telling him to stop waving his tail or he’d 
knock things off the table but when she commanded him to 
“Sit!” he sat at once right by her chair. He knew he wasn’t 
supposed to come inside but he was so thrilled to be with his 
family that he couldn’t help showing it. 

Mrs. Erickson said she herself had confined him last night 
to his pen and that she was sure she had fastened the latch 
securely. Roger suggested that maybe he had leaped over the 
fence as he was such a good jumper, but his father said he 
doubted that as the fence is seven feet high. 

“Let’s put Eric into his pen and latch it securely and then 
go back to the house and call him and watch to see how he 
manages to get out. It seemed like a good idea. However, Eric 
did not perform but merely barked and jumped around. 

One of the neighbors heard the commotion and came through 
the hedge to see what was going on. He and Mr. Erickson 
looked carefully in the corner where there was a hole the little 
brook had made in the spring. There were some loose boards 
across the opening and Daddy had stuffed a small spruce tree 
in from the outside and had loosely covered the roots with loam 
until he could permanently plant it there. Thus the whole 
space was Closed and undisturbed. 

At breakfast time the next morning, Jeanie’s eyes opened 
wide and she almost choked on her toast. “Look, Daddy! 
There he is again! See what he’s got!” 

There was Eric on the terrace, tail waving, and in his mouth 
he held the basket the milkman left the milk in. He acted 
very pleased with himself, as if he knew the milk had to be 
brought inside. 

Mother thought that this was very cute and she thanked him 
as she took the basket from him. Everybody was laughing, 
even Daddy. 

The same thing happened every morning and no matter how 
the family watched they never discovered how Eric got out of 
his pen. It became a constant topic of conversation, but no 
one could come up with the answer. 

Then one morning an early snow fall had left a good two 
inches of snow on the ground. 

“Now young man,” Daddy said, when Eric appeared on the 
terrace as usual, “we're going to solve this mystery once and 
for all. Your footprints in the snow should show us how you 
manage to get out of your pen early in the morning.” 

As mother watched from the window Daddy, Roger and 
Jeanie dressed and went outside. Eric pranced along with them. 
He loved the snow and stopped to roll in it. 

They followed his tracks around the outside of the pen, fresh 
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Chapter 10 


Mysterious Escape 


tracks were evident. There at the corner where the little spruce 
had been loosely placed they realized what Eric had been doing. 
He had pushed that tree out of the hole and crawled through. 
Then he had pushed the tree right back into the hole as if he 
wanted to keep it a secret. That was the amazing part of it. 

“Pretty smart dog,” Daddy said petting him. “You knew 
that the tree was supposed to be in there so you put it right back.” 

Jeanie’s arm was around Eric’s neck and she was whispering 
in his ear, “I understand. You just wanted to be with us 
because we love you. We love you very much.” 


Then they all went in to tell mother what a clever dog 
Eric was. 
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Y dog, Winston, and I went to see 

my mother when he was only a 

pup. She lived in a town eighty miles 
away, and it was quite a year before I took 
him with me again. I went by train and 


decided to walk from the station. My 
mother lived in a very long road of small 
houses, all exactly alike. 

When I turned the corner of the road, 
Winston bounded away from me. I 
shouted for him to come to heel, but he 
just dashed on past all the houses, leaving 
me well behind. He will lose himself for 
sure, I thought, for it was getting dark 
and he was away out of sight. I needn't 
have worried, for when I reached my 
mother’s house, there he was sitting on the 
doorstep. Of all those dozens of houses, 
he had remembered the right one after 
only a short visit a whole year previous. 

Sam was the special pet of my younger 
son, Robin, who was about eight years 
old when we first had Sam as a kitten. 
He would dress him and try to entice him 
to walk on his hind legs and suchlike 
tricks. Sam didn’t seem to mind in the 
least, for never once did he get out of 
temper and scratch. He knew that in the 
end he would be allowed to go to sleep 
in his favourite place—Robin’s bed. 

When he was fifteen, Robin joined the 
navy and went away for two years. I 
decided that Sammy should no longer 
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An_ elephant never 
forgets but the pachy- 
derm is not the only 
animal with a good 
memory. 


By Fecility Fayers 


sleep upstairs and I made sure that all 
the bedroom doors were kept closed. 

At first Sam would sit pathetically out- 
side Robin’s room, but after a time, he 
gave up going upstairs altogether. Then 
the day came when Robin arrived home 
and the house was full of the excitement 
of the young sailor's return. Did Sam 


remember his young master? You bet he 


did! He proved it in his own way. 

For nearly two years Sam had not at- 
tempted to go upstairs, but when Robin 
went to his bedroom that day, he found 
that Sam had got there before him. He 
was curled up on the bed and purring like 
mad. Evidently Sam hadn’t forgotten a 
thing and was delighted to resume his old 
habits. 
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Longevity 


mM grandfather was seventy when I 
was stretching for ten. Regardless 
of our age difference, we both agreed 
Goliath, the tom cat, was top banana on 
the farm. 

I'll never forget the old gentleman’s 
words that spring morning when we saw 
Goliath slink through the hen house door, 
mouth full of food. “If only man could 
be as successful being man as Goliath is 
being a cat,” he reflected. 

It took twenty years and seven cats 
later to appreciate my grandfather's phil- 
osophy. And considering every genera- 
tion seems to hatch out new theories on 
how to live, why not observe a few of the 
attributes of our friend the cat? They 
may be as effective in helping man as 
wonder drugs, health foods, eccentric 
exercise, torturing diets and miracle pills. 

To better understand what kind of a 
man we would have to be to equal the 
cat in his sphere, one must analyze the 
feline position financially, socially and 
physically. In worldly possessions the 
cat is relatively a poor animal. Although 
he may have a place to sleep and a dish 
that’s allotted to his use, there are few 
houses, cages and special conveniences 
made for his private quarters. The felis 
domestica rarely owns even a collar and 
when endowed it is usually affixed with a 
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bell. The average cat is certainly not a 
possessor of worldly goods. 

Our furry friend is also socially poor. 
His relations with the opposite sex is 
purely one of nature’s business and unlike 
his great cousin, the tiger, does not enter 
into the responsibilities of family life. We 
only have to witness the meeting of two 
tom cats to know that they are not in- 
clined toward the same fellowship enjoyed 
by their masters in sports and club ac- 
tivities. 

This leaves the cat with one asset, his 
superb physical endowment which he 
guards zealously by instinct. Pound for 
pound he is not only one of the most 
powerful members of the mammal family 
but is exceedingly graceful and alert. 
Many of the world’s foremost dancers try 
to emulate the well-controlled and relaxed 
manner of this household pet. One 
famous couple, Marge and Gower Cham- 
pion, copy their cats as top models in 
buoyancy and free control of motion. 

One historian refers to Wellington as 
a man who held his armies in check at 
Waterloo like a great panther waiting 
for the enemy to make a mistake before 
pouncing. In private life Wellington 
admired the cat family while Napoleon 
was an avid and fanatical hater of the 


specie. 


A biographer of Teddy Roosevelt sug- 
gests that the slogan “Walk softly and 
carry a big stick” was conceived by the 
former president while watching his child- 
ren play with one of the family’s several 
cats. 

Other than the setbacks his body re- 
ceives from the claws of some neighbor's 
cat, our small friend has several rituals 
that could be copied advantageously by 
us for only the cost of observation. First, 
your cat is a particular and dainty eater. 
He chooses his food carefully and unlike 
the canine family, enjoys eating leisurely. 
In his own way he keeps his body clean 
and his toilet manners are impeccable 
leaving no aftermath for man to step in. 

The cat is most courteous to those of his 
own household, avoids unnecessary noise, 
walks considerately always greeting one 
with restraint and dignity. This allows 
the home to be a quiet sanctuary in con- 
trast to the competition of the outside 
world. You may catch your tom, as I do 
often, in the midst of a raging alley fight 
and in less than an hour’s time find him 
sleeping peacefully in front of the fire- 
place. 

In other words, your cat takes for 
granted that the home is a place where 
both man and beast can recharge their 
batteries for a new go at tomorrow. 
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Dr. Hansen, Presi- 
dent of the Soci- 
ety, presents the 
Angell Gold Medal 
and certificate to 
Mrs. Velma 8. 
Johnston. 
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EN years ago I would have said, ‘Wild horses couldn’t 
drag me into such a controversy.’ But that is exactly what 
happened when I first became aware of the plight of the mus- 
tangs who roam the wilds of many of our western states, includ- 
ing in my own State of Nevada.” 


So said Mrs. Velma B. Johnston, dubbed “Wild Horse 
Annie,” before a meeting of executives and friends of our 
Massachusetts S.P.C.A., in Boston, where she had come to receive 
the Society’s highest honor, the Angell Gold Medal, and receive 
the accolades of this group for her courageous and successful 
fight to obtain federal legislation to put a stop to the horrible 
slaughter of these animals. 


Dr. Eric H. Hansen, President of the Society, made the 
welcoming address, lauding her achievements in this humanitar- 
ian effort and making the medal presentation. 


Following her response to Dr. Hansen’s address, Mrs. Johns- 
ton continued, 


“The late John Trotwood Moore, southern editor and author, 
expresses so much of how I feel in these words: 


“Out from the past, the dim bloody, shifting past, came this 
noble animal, the horse, side by side with man, fighting with 
him the battles of progress, bearing with him the burdens of 
the centuries. Down the long, hard road, through flint or mire, 
through swamp or sand, wherever there has been a footprint, 
there also will be seen a hoofprint. They have been one and 
inseparable, the aim and the object, the means and the end. And 
if the time shall ever come, as some boastingly declare, when 
the one shall breed away from the other, the puny relic of a 
once perfect manhood will not live long enough to trace the 
record of it on the tablet of time.” 


Ten years would seem an interminable time to a less 
tenacious person, first to accumulate all the facts and evidence, 
then to obtain a state law and finally federal legislation, but to 
Mrs. Johnston it was a challenge to right a wrong—and that 
little lady literally “hitched her wagon to a star,” caught up 
with it—and now, a decade later, she knows how it feels to touch 
a Star. 


Dr. Hansen (right) and Officer Bragner greet Mrs. Johnston on arrival. 


Mr. Mooney, Mrs. Johnston and Major Dean discuss the mustang 
situation. 


Mrs. Johnston makes friends with the Boston Police horses. 


Mrs. Johnston visits waiting room of our hospital with Mr. Smith. 
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Pole Cat, Sam 


By Max Merritt 


INE months ago, Sammy walked 
jauntily into Engine Co., No. 6, in 
Long Beach, California. No one knew 
where he came from. He was just three 
months old; but he took possession of the 
premises as if he were returning to an old 
haunt. As cats will, he “cased the joint.” 
He liked the set-up—the shiny wagons 
and the members of the company. They 
reciprocated. They adopted him as a 
mascot and found him comfortable sleep- 
ing quarters on the second floor. 

Sammy quickly made up his mind that 
he could do anything his pals could do. 
He watched them at the morning drill 
when, at the sound of the gong, they 
jumped to the slide pole for the swift 
descent. When they disappeared from 
view, Sammy set up a howl at being aban- 
doned. So one morning, a fire-laddie 
tucked Sammy under his arm and gave 
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him a new and novel experience—a ride 
down the slide pole. 

Sammy loved it and mewed for more. 
After one or two personally conducted 
slides, they wrapped Sammy's paws 
around the pole and let him slide. Now, 
at the sound of the gong, Sammy jumps 
to the well; grips the pole with his hind 
legs; wraps his paws around the pole; 
humps his backside to cushion the shock 
of landing; and sprints to his place on the 
fire engine, a true fire buff. 

The fire-laddies have had a special min- 
iature helmet made for Sammy, and his 
joy as a mascot is complete. 


Warning to Cat Owners 


ib pieiniged the past few weeks four cats 
have been admitted to the Angell 
Memorial Hospital with a serious disease, 
Steatitis, due to the feeding of red tuna. 
Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle, Chief of Staff of 
the Hospital, stated that a previous warn- 
ing has been given on the dangers of this 
food, but the problem has arisen again. 

A canned food for cats, a large part of 
which is “red” or so-called dark meat tuna, 
and now bearing a notation on the label 
that vitamin E has been added, is not 
safe to feed to cats as a major portion of 
the diet. It will produce a serious illness 
manifest by loss of appetite, soreness over 
the body, and fever. Cats so afflicted will 
sometimes eat nothing but the dark meat 
tuna, and thus intensify their illness and 
increase its seriousness. The food is safe 
if fed as a treat or as a very small portion 
of the diet; but not otherwise. 


At Milking Time 


By Gustaf W. Von Colin 


The dawn comes softly o'er the hill. 
The barn is dim, the woods are still, 
As I sit down to do the chore 
That opens wide a mystic door. 
My gentle heifer calmly munches 
Her morning ration of grain and 
crunches 
In quiet leisure the fragrant hay, 
Sweet reminder of summer's day. 
The only other sounds I hear 
Are liquid tones that ring so clear, 
As foaming milk to milk pail flows, 
And, far away, the cock that crows. 
The roving mouse takes care to shun 
The manger till the milking’s done. 
My little cat, on restless feet, 
Awaits a warm and luscious treat. 
Here uppermost is Nature’s hand, 
And I shall never understand 
The marvel of this brimming pail, 
Supernal spring that will not fail, 
As fount of life for humankind, 
And calves and kittens and lambs that 
find 
The dawn of light in a friendly stall; 
Creator’s nourishment for all. 
Here all proceeds with God in time, 
And thus do 1 with Him commune. 
For a glimpse of Heaven’s vestibule, 
Come! Sit upon my milking stool. 
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Turning off the highway to the cluster of boulders, 
our customary supper spot on desert trips, 
We had no inkling that we were to have a guest. 


Dinner Guest 
Summit 


By Willa Oldham 


UNCHING our chicken and leav- 

ing our leftover food scraps to be 

eaten by unseen animals, we were both 

startled to become aware of two rounded 

ears, a shapely soft fur cap and beady eyes, 

peering at us from the ledge. His little 
nose was twitching to catch our scent. 

Suddenly the little desert rat darted 
down, poised on a small flat stone, then, 
inspection completed satisfactorily, he 
be began a fascinating performance. 

Systematically he began retrieving and 
carrying into storage all those food bits. 

At first he ventured out cautiously, but 
soon he appeared more at ease and moved 
closer. Occasionally he would abandon 
work and watch us. Then satisfied, his 
nose once more would hug the ground 
twitching feverishly, moving his head 
rapidly from side to side in his search. 
His experience and skill was obvious. 

Bigger bones he caught at the heavier 
end to aid in balance as he scurried up the 
rocks. His findings he poured into a 
crevice. Smaller, meatier bits he carried 
to another smaller hideaway, lower in the 
rock formation and carefully balancing 
on his haunches he would drop the mor- 
sels into the rocky cupboard. After each 
trip our industrious friend would stop 
daintily, rub each front paw together, 
licking them. 

When his back was turned we would 
assist by tossing bits within easy reach, 
then we couldn’t resist dropping them 
close to our person to test his bravery. 

It was I who made the first move of 
fright, jerking my foot back when Mr. 
Hunter became intrigued with my bare 
toes. Moments later my husband’s 
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brogans failed the “tongue test” and Mr. 
Rat returned to more practical marketing. 

Our rodent, for all his soft furry looks, 
silken hair and guileless eyes, was not 
honest. The choicer morsels he began 
taking quickly behind the boulder, hur- 
riedly gobbling the bit and in his rush to 
get back to work, his crime undetected, 
forget to wash his paws. 

Ruthlessness was another unfortunate 
characteristic. Tramping across two ant- 
hills in direct line of his chosen path, 
momentary panic was created for the ant 
residents. He was as oblivious to this 
havoc as he was to the sound of our 
voices and we discovered we could con- 
verse in ordinary tones as well as whispers 
without disturbing him. 

Suddenly as night shadows began to 
appear and when the supply of food was 
almost diminished, the soft coo of a 
mourning dove broke the silence, and 
then another call, as if for “lights ont” fo- 
all creatures was being sounded. Our 
guest’s nose, for once, was immobile. 
Then he turned and moved away, with 
a finality that told us he would not be 
back that night. 

But he has been back every time we've 
picnicked there. A bit of orange rind will 
call him out faster than anything else— 
to lick a cottage cheese carton, he'll ig- 
nore everything about him, sugared ber- 
ries are a treat; while meats and small 
bones are hastily tucked away for leaner 
days, lettuce and cabbage he accepts 
grudgingly. 

Now that we pack his supper, too, we 
wonder how long he will be keeping us 
company. 


Bell Cow 


By U. Matthew Ray 


When summer day is on the wane 
And hush of eve is nigh; 

Comes faint a silver tinkle 

O’er marsh and meadow by. 
Ever louder grows the music 

Of the mellow sweet tuned bell; 
As homeward turns the cow bell 
From the field and grassy dell. 


Thru barnyard gate tramps soon the 

bell cow 

To the cadence of the chimes; 

While the herd trails close behind her 

Playing roles of well trained mimes— 

As into the barn and straight to 
stanchion 

Each to her assigned: 

For in each herd there’s but one bell- 
cow 

Such as she are queens of kine. 


In all things there are leaders, 
The bell cow as it were; 

But most of us are common herd 
Through life we’re but bystanders. 
To be a leader takes resolve; 

Plus fortitude most fast; 

But the game is worth the trying 
And the winnings truly vast. 
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Work in Spain 


HE following anecdote, related to Mr. 

F. Sert, President of the Spanish 
Federation of the Societies for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, is indicative 
of the need for humane organizations in 
that country: 


“I was traveling by car from Barcelona 
to Madrid some time ago and as we ap- 
proached a village in Aragon, I was 
horrified on perceiving a boy of about 
fourteen years swinging a medium sized 
and drenched dog, who had a cord tied 
tightly round its neck, against the stone 
wall of a small bridge. 


“I immediately stopped the car and 
rushed towards the boy, who on perceiv- 
ing me, left the poor animal on the 
ground, and took to flight. I loosened the 
cord and tried to revive the animal by 
artificial respiration. My efforts were suc- 
cessful—but, alas, only momentarily— 
the poor little dog looked at me with eyes 
full of gratitude, wagged its tail and died. 
I cannot describe the emotion and ad- 
miration I felt for that little creature 
whose last effort on earth was to thank 
a stranger for trying to rescue her. What 
a sublime act of gratitude and humility. 


“Needless to say, I made a complaint 
in a most energetic fashion to the local 
authorities and insisted on the boy being 
punished as he deserved. We also sent 
pamphlets to the school master of the 
village to be distributed among the child- 
ren. 


These acts of such terrible cruelty are 
becoming less frequent, due to the work 
that is being done by the thirteen Spanish 
Federated Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, but unfortunately it 
proceeds very slowly for lack of funds, 
and the great financial effort made by a 
small group of animal lovers who cannot 
continue it much longer, forces us to 
make an appeal to all kind hearted people. 
We shall be very pleased to answer any 
questions with regard to our work and 
the employment of our funds. All dona- 
tions, however small, will be most grate- 
fully received by The Spanish Federation 
of the Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, in care of the Mas- 
sachusetts S.P.C.A., 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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on Review 


Readers 


“We (Professor and Mrs. Tenlo Kaup- 
pinen, and myself) enjoy OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS. After having read each cur- 
rent issue thoroughly I take it to school 
to share with my second graders.” .. . 
‘With the picture above we'd like to in- 
troduce ‘Whitey, a stray, who came to 
the home of Professor and Mrs. Tenlo 
Kauppinen of Durham, New Hampshire. 
After several weeks of exploring he de- 
cided he'd stay with us. As we leave for 
classes he sits at the window as though 
saying goodbye.”—Isabel Roy, Durham, 
New Hampshire. 


Here we see the pets of Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy Dow, Salisbury, Massachusetts, 
waiting for the mailman to bring the next 
enjoyable issue of OUR DUMB ANI- 
MALS. 

ID you ever notice how thrilled 
a child is to receive something 
through the mail addressed to him? 
Any youngster would be delighted 
to receive a subscription to OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS as a birthday or 
“just because” present. Send your $1.50 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Work of Our Agents 


E were called on recently to in- 

spect the case of a dog which had 
been reported to have been cruelly 
treated. It was found that a chain had 
cut into the dog’s neck and the flesh had 
started to heal over the chain. The 
animal had to be put to sleep humanely 
and the chain removed. The owner was 
interviewed by our agent and stated that 
he had had the dog about two years, but 
as the animal would not stay in his yard, 
he had chained it up. He was asked why 
he allowed the chain to cut into the flesh 
on the dog’s neck without giving him any 
care or treatment. The answer received 
was that the owner had never paid any 
attention to the animal. He was forth- 
with taken into court where he was found 
guilty of subjecting an animal to un- 
necessary cruelty and given thirty days in 
the house of correction. This sentence, 
however, was suspended for six months 
and the defendant was placed on proba- 
tion. 


Another case describes the activities of 
one of our agents who accompanied a 
police officer to a camp where 20 dogs 
had been left behind after the commit- 
ment of their owner to a state hospital. 
The court had turned over the dogs to 
our Society and the chief of police jointly. 
Ten puppies were taken by the Society 
to be placed in homes, two were put to 
sleep and the others were taken by the 
dog officer for placement. 


In another instance a man was sum- 
moned to court for moving away and 
deliberately leaving a dog deserted. Found 
in a Quonset hut where the man formerly 
lived, the dog was weak and thin, so it 
was brought to our Hospital. In court 
the owner was severely lectured and fined. 


One morning recently found one of 
our officers in a nearby municipal court 
attending a hearing where an 18-year-old 
boy was accused by a patrolman of tor- 
menting a kitten. After hearing the evid- 
ence, the judge found the defendant 
guilty and sentenced him to one month 
in the House of Correction, stating he 
would not tolerate abuse of animals. 
This is a very busy district, but our agent 
got splendid assistance and cooperation 
from the police. 
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Wildlife Paradise 


AP’N BILL (Dr. William G. Vinal, 

Emeritus Professor Nature Educa- 
tion, University of Massachusetts) calls 
Monomoy, off Chatham, on Cape Cod, 
“The Land of Enchantment” and a more 
apt description could hardly be found. 
There, in an environment peculiar to a 
limited stretch of coastline, birds and 
animals may breed and live unmolested 
by hordes of hunters. It is a paradise, not 
only for wildlife but also for naturalists 
and others who seek a place relatively 
free of man’s influence, where they can 


observe and absorb its peace. 


Recently, Cap’n Bill and I spent a very 
pleasant two days exploring the Mono- 
moy National Wildlife Refuge. This 
Refuge encompasses all of Monomoy Is- 
land and arrangements for our stay were 
made with Mr. Arthur Pelletier, Director. 
He was most cooperative and contributed 


greatly in making our visit an enjoyable 
one. 


Monomoy is roughly ten miles long 
and about a mile wide at its widest point. 
Several ridges of dunes run lengthwise on 
the island and between the dunes lie 
ponds of various sizes that support a 
variety of wildlife ranging from musk- 


rats to red-winged blackbirds. 


One of che first things we noticed was 
the complete absence of any of those 
sounds common where human beings are 
found. Dead silence did not prevail, 
however. The continuous pounding of 


the surf intermingled with the screeching 
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of the terns and overtones of the wind 
sighing through the dunes created an at- 
mosphere of restfulness. 


It was completely relaxing to spend 
nearly an hour watching the activities of a 
muskrat feeding on the tender roots of 
water plants. I was not close enough to 
see him clearly, unaided by binoculars, 
but the glasses revealed details of his en- 
deavors without my nearness disturbing 
him. Once I sneezed inadvertently. He 
stopped foraging, peered around with his 
beady eyes and seeing no movement, re- 
turned to his eating. Just to test his eye- 
sight further, I deliberately made noises. 
He followed the same procedure, appar- 
ently convinced that if the noisy disturb- 
ance did not move it presented no danger. 
At the time I was less than 100 feet from 
the animal. At last my knees began to 
ache from squatting in one position for 
almost an hour. When I stood up the 
animal promptly dived and commenced 
swimming under water to his burrow. A 
lightning fast lunge carried him from the 
water and into a hole in the bank. 


The following day, we were walking 
along a low place between stands of cat 
tails. Another muskrat, its mouth full of 
tender green grass ambled out into the 
open from one of the cattail clumps. 
Upon sighting us he stopped, dropped his 
grass and scurried away, disappearing into 
the depths of the opposite stand of cattails. 
Had we been standing still he might not 
have seen us. 


Tracks of deer were plentiful and easy 


This Wildlife Refuge sign con- 
fronted us on leaving Mono- 
moy. 


Red-winged blackbirds we were 
able to photograph. 


By David A. Ryan 


to follow over the dunes as were also 
those of foxes, but we failed to see any of 
these animals on this visit. Muskrat 
tracks were seen near the Powder Hole, 
an extensive salt water lagoon that was 
once a bay. The muskrats were evidently 
quite willing to travel a considerable dis- 
tance over the dunes to the lake from 
their fresh water pond. Perhaps the lure 
of the Powder Hole was clams or some of 
the many small crustaceae that inhabit 
the shallows. 


We were fortunate to find the nest of 
a red-winged blackbird to photograph. It 
was cleverly hidden away in a thicket 
of bayberry. We discovered it because a 
little blue heron wandered too close to it 
and the red-wings raised a clamor. We 
also photographed the nest of a vesper 
sparrow that was hidden in a clump of 
beach grass close to one of the trails. 


The least terns lay their speckled eggs 
in slight depressions in the pebbly sand 
not far from the high tide line. Only their 
noisy dives at us gave away the exact loca- 
tion of their nests because the eggs blend- 
ed so well with the sand as to be almost 
indistinguishable. The terns are expert 
divers and have excellent eyesight. They 
can dive from a height of fifty feet into 
water only a few inches deep, come 
out with a fish in their bills, and not touch 
bottom. 


Yes, Monomoy is indeed a land of en- 
chantment—a place well worth visiting 
over and over again. 
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I’m certain that Chum 
Has my number exact — 
Yet he goes right on caring 
In spite of the fact. 
Edna Markham 


CRITTER CORNER 
WHERE: Channel 4, WBZ-TV 
WHEN? Every Saturday morning, 9:30 a.m. 
WHO? John Macfarlane, host, and 
an assortment of fascinating animal friends. 
EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT 


Seagull Tragedy 


By Ronald Enos (age 12) 


NE very cruel thing I know of is the killing of sea-gulls. 

Not realizing what they are doing, people cast out line, 

hook and bait to catch fish. Instead of staying there and waiting 
to catch something they go away and leave it there. Later on 
when the tide gets low the seagulls fly down to eat the bait. 
The hook gets caught in their mouth and they struggle and 
suffer to get loose. When at last the tide comes up the seagull, 
tired of struggling drowns. When the people come back and 
find the dead seagull they just throw it away and do the same 
thing over again. I think something should be done about that. 
After all seagulls help to keep things clean by eating the dis- 
carded fish that are thrown into the harbor. I hope people will 


not be so careless and will remain on the beach to wait for fish. 
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YOUNG 


Animals’ Pen Pals 


UR DUMB ANIMALS is extending an invitation to all 

Young Readers to join the ANIMALS JUNIOR INTER- 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. This club is spon- 
sored by OUR DUMB ANIMALS magazine the official publica- 
tion of the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. 


The sole purpose of the A.J.LLC.C. is to promote the under- 
standing and the humane treatment of all animals throughout 
the world. The club is limited to those who receive Our Dumb 
Animals either as a gift or because they are subscribers. 


The 22nd National Letter Writing Week occurs this year 
starting October 4th and ending October 10. The exchange of 
letters with young people from all over the world is both interest- 
ing and exceedingly rewarding. These young people can bring, 
through their humane letters, more happiness, information, 
education and just plain fun than can be had in any other 
activity on an international scope. The one common denomina- 
tor that binds our young humane correspondents is their love of 
animals and their concern with animal well-being. 


How interested your friends and school chums will be when 
you read aloud the letters you have received from far away 
places with strange sounding names telling of the life of the 
young people and their animals. 

Every thing from stamps to visits is usually exchanged once 
your pen-palship becomes an important part of your daily life. 

Send to-day for your ANIMALS JUNIOR INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE CLUB application. Become an ambas- 
sador of kindness by joining this unique club! WRITE: 


ANIMALS 
c/o Albert C. Governor, Asst. Editor 


180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


my AND EXCITING TO RECEWE 
hg NATIONAL 


LETTER WRITING 


4-10 1959 
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Animal Acrostic 


By Edna D. Wells 


My first is in AUK, but not in COW, 

My second’s in PUG, but not in CHOW. 

My third is in TURTLE, but not in SNAKE, 
My fourth is in DUCK, but not in DRAKE. 

My fifth is in RAM, but not in CROW. 


I. FiRST SYLLABLE OF ABSENT. 
3. Town - ABBv. 
§. KiNG COLE . 
7. CALL To Shep. 3. NumBER OF FiIDDLERS 
8. WHAT WE USE “lo Row KiNG COLE CALLED For. 
ABoAT. Word oF DEWIAL 
10. human Limes. 6. CANIWE. 
12. SHORT FoR“ EDWARD" |S. ARE MADE OF. 
14. SUPPOSING THAT. FIRST NAME OF INVENTOR 
15. LACKING PHYSICAL OF TRE CoTTON GIN. 
STRENGTH. 


J3. WAATA BEAVER BuiLDs. 


16. [5. PLuRAL oF’ I" 


t The answer deftly hidden here 

Is a season drawing near. 

of 

t- 

n, 

er 

a- 

of 

en 

ay 

he 

OUTDOOR GAME 

ice { FOR MEN oR Women 

i A PRECIOUS 

AL METAL 

as- | DISPOSED OF 

FOR MONEY 
UNDER PART 
OF THE FOOT 
LESS THAN 
ALL 
EXACTLY 
SIMILAR 

CRIPPLED 
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Change the wolf to a lamb. 


Calling AN Good Scouts 


|S some your good deed for the day? May we make:a sug- 

gestion? We're in need of blankets, towels and bath mats 

for our patients in our Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. Will 

you help? Send them to 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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AVE you ever noticed a dog wear- 
ing a coat or sweater? The dog 
looks very attractive and it shows that his 
master cares enough to keep his pet warm. 


If your dog is kept in the house during 
the winter, he will enjoy wearing his coat 
on cold, windy days, when he is taken 
out for a walk. I doubt if you'd let him 
out alone with his coat on, for he may 
meet another dog and get into a fight. 

Dogs notice the cold as much as you do 
and will shiver if out for only a few 
minutes. A dog’s coat is a very simple 
garment to make. 

I learned to cut patterns when I was 
very young. So now I’ve tried my hand 
at Cutting a pattern for a dog’s coat. Dogs 
are so different in size and build, that it 
would be almost impossible to find a 
ready-made pattern. 

Your pattern could be of unbleached 
muslin. Baste the top seam and fit it 
properly, for length and fit, around the 
body. Rip out the top seam, and this 
can be used as your pattern to cut the 
woolen material. 

Best materials to use are all-wool felt, 
heavy coat material or blanket cloth. The 
color of the dog will make it easy to de- 
cide what color coat will look best on him. 
A black dog will look well in a red felt 
coat. A brown dog might look good in 
leopard cloth. Use plain colored mater- 
ial for a spotted dog. 

I would suggest you use felt material 
because it is very warm and doesn’t need 
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Fido will wear it anywhere 
Be it plaid or camel hair. 


The warmth will make him 
feel just right; 

He’u wag not shiver 
coming in at night. 


By Preisig 
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much finishing of edges, other materials 
will need a binding on edges or need to 
be fully lined. 

The coat will need a button or large 
snap to close in front and a strap to 
close under the front legs. Use a buckle 
or a snap on this strap to hold it snugly 
in place. 

Large dogs with shaggy fur won't need 
a coat; but a small dog with short hair 
will be more comfortable if he has a 
coat and you'll be proud to take him out 
walking if he is well dressed in a hand- 
some coat. The collar I have designed 
makes it look masculine, but it can also 
be used for a lady dog. 

This coat for your dog is an easy “Do 
it yourself” project. A couple of hours is 
all it takes to complete the coat, and you'll 
be very proud of it when it is finished. 

I would love to see a picture of your 
dog when you have his coat finished and 
he is wearing it on a cold day. 


Help Yourself 


PLEASE, whenever writing to 
us, include your city postal zone 
number in your address—and 
when you move, please send your 
old address as wel os your new 
one, with zones, if any. This 
will help us to help you! 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is ‘(Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelyt to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of ................... 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address ie 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 


Package of 10 — $1.00 


S.P.C.A. NOTEPAPER 
AND ENVELOPES 


Benefit — Northampton Branch 


S.P.C.A., Box 372, Northampton, Mass. 
Please send me the following packages of Notepaper and Envelopes 


“Although shelter work is my special interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS . . . looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.”—Mrs. Geo. 

Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 
Write for Free Sample Issue— 


Mention This Ad. 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


May we remind you? 
It’s time to order your 


Christmas 
Gitt 
Subscriptions 


(12 sparkling issues for only 
$1.50 per year) 


Take advantage of our 33 1/3% 
Quantity Discount! 
Five or more subscriptions ordered 
at one time are only $1.00 each, 


per year. 


It’s the easy way to do your 
Christmas gift shopping early 
—saves Time, Effort, and Money 
—is sure to please all ages. 


Send your check or money order 
NOW to: Our DuMB ANIMALS, 
180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 €hildren’s 1.00 


@ $1.00 each. 

BASSETTS..... HORSE...... KITTEN..... ASSORTED..... 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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Gift 


Corti icates 


HAT better way of expressing your concern for animal pro- 
tection than by giving a membership in our Socety to a relative 
or friend that he or she may also participate in this great work and be- 
come associated with the country’s largest humane society and its world- 
famous Angell Memorial Hospital! 


Yes, whether it be Christmas, a birthday, a wedding anniversary, or 
whatever the occasion, we feel that this is truly a most appropriate way 
of showing admiraton for a special person on a special day. 


The Gift Certificate, which we will send to the person of your choice, 
will be inscribed with your name and address as the donor and brings 
with it a full year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals. 


In addition, you will be the recipient of one of our attractive “doggie 
banks’’, illustrated here, which we hope you will like and will serve as 
a reminder of your interest in animal welfare. 


To accomplish this, all you have to do is send us your check for ten 
dollars or more made payable to the Massachusetts S.P.C.A., 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. You would, indeed, make some loved one 
very happy by enrolling him as a member of this fine old organization. 
Be sure to send your check at least one month in advance of the occasion 
and, of course, include the complete name and address of the recipient. 


We sincerely hope that many of our readers will wish to take advantage 
of this novel way of extending their greetings. It will not only bring happi- 
ness, but it will also enable us to carry on the very important work of 
this 91-year-old Society. 
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